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Brief Remarks upon the Carnal and Spiritual 
State of Man, with some Observations upon 
the Nature of True Worship and Gospel 
Ministry. By WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Concluded from page. 227.) 


The Divine Majesty is not to be comprehended 
by ourgross organs ; as he is a Spirit, so he com- 
nunicates spiritually with the soul or spirit of 
nan. Religion, we have seen, is a spiritual work, 
and its highest office, worship, can only be ac- 
eptably performed by those who lve experienced 
something of a preparation of heart for this solemn 
luty. ‘The apostle declares ‘to be carnally- 
ninded is death, but to be spiritually-minded is 
life and peace.” “The carnal mind is enmity 


‘sgiinst God ;”* therefore they who are in this 


sate cannot be prepared to worship aright. Wor- 
ship implies service, devotion, obedience ; and as 
we cannot, without Divine help, bring our minds 
into. a proper state to approach the source of 
purity, it is our duty to wait for qualification in 
reverential silence. We must endeavour to ab- 
“tract our thoughts as much as possible from the 
things of time and sense; we must labour to still 
the passions, that so our minds may be fixed upon 
infinite wisdom and goodness; we must avoid 
fllowing any train of ideas, which do not bring 
with them a degree of evidence that they origi- 
nate from the operation of the Divine Spirit in 
the heart. If, at these times, we are made 
feusible that our sins and infirmities prevent our 
*pptoaching before the Almighty with acceptance ; 
or if even condemnation and sorrow should be our 
portion, in feeling that we have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of so good and gracious a Being, let us 
hot be too much discouraged. We have abun- 
dant cause to believe, that if, in sincerity and 
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faith, we seek unto him whom we have offended, 
these very conflicts will prove great blessings unto 
us, and that in his appointed time we shall have 
to praise the Lord for his goodness. 

Nor ought we to be discouraged, if sometimes 
we should have to wait long, under a sense of 
deep poverty of spirit; for if this does not arise 
from unfaithfulness on our part, it is a highly ac- 
ceptable state, however humiliating to human 
nature. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”* But if we 
persevere, and faint not, we shall, in the Lord’s 
time, which no man can hasten, assuredly reap 
the soul-enriching harvest of that peace, which 
passeth all understanding ;+ we shall at times, in 
our humble and silent waiting, feel our hearts 
filled with the love of God, and*experience a joy 
far superior to anything which this world can 
afford. What could any poor mortal desire more 
than to feel a degtee of union with the greatest of- 
Beings—even with him who created and sustains 
the worlds. When anything like this is experi- 
enced, all anxiety will be removed respecting the 
things of time, as well as of eternity ; knowing 
that we have ample ground to trust our great and 
good Master for that support which he has uni- 
formly promised. When the mind is thus pre- 
pared, it is peculiarly fitted to receive divine im- 
pressions; and as we yicld obedience to the 
requirings of duty which may open before us, 
though at first they may appear small and con- 
trary to our natural inclination, we shall surely 
witness an increase of strength. If we continue 
faithful, we shall know by incontrovertible evi- 
dence in the secret of our souls, “that we have 
not followed cunningly devised fables,’ but, 
through the power of redeeming love, have been 
enabled to build upon the “ sure foundation,’’§ 
the immutable Rock of truth. While these dis- 
positions of mind are experienced, our whole lives 
will be one continued act of worship; and though, 
in our common and lawful concerns, it will be our 
duty to direct our attention to various engage- 
ments, yet, while the love of God occupies the 
chief place in the heart, we shall suffer no inju- 
rious distraction. We may be enabled to conduct 
our necessary worldly affairs in such a manner as 
to become preachers of righteousness, even in the 
manner of transacting them in the view of the 
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242 FRIENDS’ 
world, whereby our heavenly Father may be 
glorified. The Saviour, when interceding for the 
disciples, said, “I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil;’’* and when disengaged 
from business, or when any little interval occurs 
in it, we may again retire into the recess of our 
heart, and sit as at the feet of our beloved. O 
precious privilege, thus to experience the truth of 
that declaration of the Saviour: “ Behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.” Great conso- 
lation and increase of strength may be derived 
from thus frequently retiring and from mental 
prayer; for, he “ who seeth in secret,” { is ever 
ready to listen to the humble aspirations of those 
who feel that they have no other helper: but we 
must seek, if we would find—we must knock, 
before we can expect an entrance. 


Although every individual may thus worship 
in the temple of his heart, it is incumbent upon 
us publicly to assemble at certain times and 
places for the performance of this duty; not only 
as it becomes us to give open testimony to the 
world of our dependence upon the Supreme Being, 
but as much benefit may be derived from this 
united engagement of heart, for great strength 
and refreshment are experienced in the sympathy 
of the spirits of our fellow-believers. The neg- 
lect of public worship is almost always a sure 
indication of an alarming state of indifference to 
those things in which our everlasting peace is 
most deeply concerned ; for when we are truly 
awakened to the importance of endeavouring to 
make our calling and election sure, we shall be 
glad to avail ourselves of every opportunity of in- 
creasing our spiritual strength. 

It becomes the heads of families in their highly 
responsible station, in an especial manner to con- 
sider not only how their example may influence 
the minds of their important charge, but early, 
unremittingly, and constantly to train them up in 
the performance of this primary duty. It is natu- 
ral to show an eagerness toward that in which we 
are interested; accordingly we find that the pious 
in all ages were in the practice of assembling to- 
gether, and comforting and encouraging each 
other. With what approbation this was marked 
by the Almighty himself, appears by this decla- 
ration of his prophet (Malachi iii. 16, 17.) 
“They that feared the Lord, spake often one to 
another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, 
and a book of remembrance was written before 
him, for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name. And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels; and I will spare them as a 
man spareth his own son that serveth him.” 


We may derive the highest encouragement in 
the discharge of this primary duty, even in very 
small companies, by the gracious promise of the 


* John xvii. 15. f Luke xvii. 21. { Matt. vi. 18. 











































REVIEW. 


Head of the Chureh, “ Where two or thn. . 
gathered together in my name, there am I int} 
midst of them.”* This can only be understey 
of his spiritual appearance, in the same may 
as when comforting his poor disciples, 4 g,,,.. 
time before they were deprived of his },, 
presence, he tells them, “Lo! I am with ».” 
always, even unto the end of the world.”+ Jj... 
the obligation to the performance of Jega) eo... 
monies being nearly at an end, our Lord yy 
clearly points out to his chosen followers the yy. 
ture of that transcendently glorious dispens 3 
which was about to burst forth upon the wor! we 
O the heavenly, the consoling language! « 1,. 
not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 6, 
believe also in me. In my Father's house o-. 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place for y i 
that where Iam, ye may be also.” t—O, the d pth 
of the love of Christ! he will never leaye i: 
people ; he will have them near him where he 
and even in glory for ever! The disciples ha} 
hitherto enjoyed his blessed company, and ha 
been eye-witnesses of his wonderful works; ap| 
now he tells them, that he will be ever presen: 
with them in a spiritual and more intimate mz. 
ner: “I have yet many things to say unto y 
but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth : for he shall not speak of himsc!!: 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: 
and he will show you things to come.”§ And 
again, in that affecting prayer to his Father, 
extends his views through all ages, even unto ws. 
‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word; 
that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and [ in thee, that they also may be one in 
us.”’—“T in them, and thou in me, thiat they 
may be made perfect in one.”’|| And the apostic 
Paul lays such stress upon the necessity of the 
indwelling of Christ in his disciples, that he thus 
exhorts the Corinthians: “ Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith ; prove your ownselves. 
Know ye not your ownselves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates?’”* 

It is, as has been already said, only under the 
influence of this Divine Spirit in the heart tliat 
acceptable worship can be performed ; without « 
the rhost excellent forms of words will be e- 
ployed in vain, as well as outward rites and cere- 
monies. It cannot be doubted that many piv" 
persons, who are in the use of them, offer accep 
able worship, yet its acceptance consists not 
the form which they practise, but in the disp 
sition of the heart ; and the great danger of forms 
is, that many may adopt them without seekivg 
after the Divine substance which alone can sa\- 
Though the Redeemer, in fulfilling all righteous 
ness, submitted in his own person to the cer 
monies of a less perfect dispensation, which ws 


manner 


* Matt. xviii. 20. ¢ Matt. xxviii. 20. ¢ John xiv. 1,->" 
§ John xvi. 12, 13. | John xvii. 20, 2), 4 
= 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
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hat preparatory to his own, yet all these types refreshed. But if the instrument, through un- 
"| shadows came to an end when he exclaimed | watchfulness, mixes anything of mere human 
saa the cross, “It is finished !’* Prayer is an | contrivance, however excellent the form of words 
‘snortant part of worship; it is repeatedly en-| may be, it is liable to bring a cloud and darkness 
ined in Holy Writ; and those who are awak- | over those who have spiritual discernment, for 
‘ood toa true sense of their spiritual condition, | nothing can substantially profit the people but 
«ll be the most frequently aware of the necessity | that which is communicated under the immediate 
‘their being thus engaged. But as there are | influence of the Holy Spirit. It was said of our 
ferent degrees of growth in religion, and the Lord, that “his word was with power ;”’* and the 
wind is not always in the same state, a set form | words of his ministers will, when they are rightly 
if words can never be applicable at all times to | engaged, be also attended with a degree of power. 
she same person, much less to a mixed multitude. | Paul said, “My speech and my preaching was 
I; is indeed an awful thing for one in the constant | hot with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
habit of indulging his sensual appetites, to address | demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’’} 
himself to the Source of Purity, in sentiments | And as these divine gifts are vouchsafed to the 
and with words suited to those who have arrived | unlearned as well as the learned, and to women 
at large experience in the work of sanctification. | as well as to men, there must be no restriction in 
his would be considered as mockery and insult, ithe Church of Christ, lest we should be found 
f transacted between man and man; how, then, | attempting to limit the Holy One. Human 
must it be viewed by the Searcher of hearts! | learning, however useful in its proper place, can 
May not such expect this answer, “ Your incense | by no means of itself qualify for a minister of 
isan abomination.” Even they who are rightly | the gospel; they who depend upon it may ex- 
disposed know not what to ask but as the Spirit | pect to incur this rebuke: “ They run, and I 
belpeth their infirmities ; we are ignorant of what have not sent them, therefore they shall not 
is best for ourselves, and our minds must be di- | profit the people.” Some of the first preachers 
vinely influenced and directed, if we pray accept- | were poor fishermen, and yet how powerful was 
ably. ‘their ministry. The Lord’s prophet Amos, when 
True worship, then, can only be performed “in | declaring his commission, says, “I was no pro- 
spirit and in truth ;’’*f and such worshippers are | phet, neither a prophet’s son, but a gatherer of 
sometimes favoured to experience a union and | sycamore fruit; and the Lord called me, and said 
communion of spirit, which wonderfully strength- | unto me, Go, speak to my people Israel.” { It is 
ens and animates them, even when not a word is) this divine and inward call, this “ necessity,’’§ 
uttered during the whole time of their meeting; | which the apostle speaks of, and which he felt 
they are secretly and immediately instructed by | so strongly, that he would have incurred wo if he 
Him who teaches as never man taught. Some- | had not preached the Gospel: it is this, in the 
times, however, he sees meet to make use of | constrainirg power of heavenly love, which alone 
instruments, by influencing the minds of some to | can make a true minister of Christ, and without 
minister, in the ability which he gives, to the va-| this, all the erudition in the world is but as the 
rious states of a mixed congregation; and when | sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal. The dis- 
this is done in the fresh feeling of divine power | position and temper of a true minister of the 
aud life, it tends to the edification of the body. | gospel are pointed out by the great apostle, where 
It is made to apply to the condition of individuals | he says, “Though I preach the gospel, I have 
present, and coming from the true source, it car-| nothing to glory of.”|| They must not preach 
ries its own evidence with it. As the Divine) with a view to popularity, or to make gain of 
Being alone knows the state of the heart, and as| their hearers; but as they have received their 
there is a great variety of states, so he is pleased | call freely, they are required to administer freely. 
to make use of various instruments for the accom- | They must not seek to fix the attention of their 
pliskment of his gracious purposes. In this | hearers upon themselves, but direct them to their 
respect there was a beautiful order in the primi-| Great Master, the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls, 
tive church: all, who were rightly influenced, | according to the declaration of the same apostle, 
might prophesy or minister one by one,{ and if |“ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
anything were revealed to another that sat by,| Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
tue first was to hold his peace. Here a fresh | sake.” 
revelation was distinctly pointed at; even he,| How simple, how beautiful, is the religion of 
who at times might, under the unction of the | Jesus! there is no complexity in it, no deep 
Holy Onc, minister to the states of the people, study is necessary. Nothing more is required 
must keep silence if the revelation was vouch-|than fervent devotion of heart, a dedication of 
safed to another who sat by ; and this is now the | the soul and all its faculties, a surrender of our 
ministry even in “ the ability which God giveth,’’$ | own wills and our own wisdom to the guidance of 
by which the sincere-hearted are comforted and|the Holy Spirit. Come to Christ in the sim- 


Lt 








* Luke iv. 32. t 1 Cor. ii. 4. t Amos vii. 14, 15. 
§ 1 Cor. ix. 16. |j 1 Cor. ix. 16. 2 Cor. iv. 5. 


* John xix. 30. Col. ii. 14. ¢ John iv. 23, 24. 
+ 4 Cor. xiv. 30, 31. 


§ 1 Pet. iv. Ll. 
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plicity of little children, and he will receive you; played by the Nautilus; and the best few ¢ 
now, as readily as he did those in the same state | body to move through water with the cart ‘ . 
formerly, when he declared that of such was the | ance, such as has been ascertained }, cane 
kingdom of heaven.* This last and most perfect mathematicians as the best form of 
dispensation exceeds all others, in not merely nearly the same shape as we find 
giving precepts for the regulation of our external | many kinds of fish. 

conduct ; but it applies immediately to the very| It is not a little remarkable, that, until a oo», 
source from which all actions proceed ;— it strikes | paratively recent period of the history of mankind 
at the root of evil, it condemns even every im-| the notion of the arch was entirely aaknown, 
pure thought, and changes the very affections and | The Egyptians were unacquainted with jts yp... 
bent of the soul. This, and this only, is the | perties, although wood was rarely used by ther 
radical cure for the evils of our nature, and if| in building; the galleries in the Great Pyramid 
generally submitted to and followed, would con-| which have curved roofs, were originally coyeros 
vert the wilderness of this world into a paradise; | by entire blocks, and afterwards hewn to ¢), 
it would “make her wilderness like Eden, and | present form. The Chaldees were in equa) j,. 
her desert like the garden of the Lord; joy and|norance; the hanging gardens of Semiran x 
gladness should be found therein, thanksgiving, | rested upon slabs, and the remaining columns jy 


by skilfy) 
a ship, 1s Very 


possessed by 


iTO- 








and the voice of melody.” the ruins of Persepolis were joined together by 
—_— horizontal stones. Even the Grecks themselyo. 
For Friends’ Review. though they have left specimens of art which 


ADVANTAGES OF AN ATTENTION TO THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF NATURE. 

A late writer on Anatomy observes, “ that the 
formation of the Eddystone Lighthouse, the per- 
fection of human architecture and ingenuity, is | 
not founded on principles so correct as those 
which have directed the arrangement of the 
bones of the foot; that the most perfect pillar or | 
king-post is not adjusted with the accuracy of the 
hollow bones which support our weight; and 
that the tendons are composed in a manner supe- 
rior to the last patent cables of Huddart, or the 
yet more recently improved chain cables of Blox- 
am.” This truth is sufficient to teach us the im- 
portance of examining the works of nature; for 
there can be no doubt, that had the attention of 
men been more thus directed, many improve- 
ments in the arts of civil life would have been 
effected Jong ago, which rank among the achieve- 
ments of modern science. 

It was not till the last century that the dis- 
covery was made of the principle on which achro- 
matic glasses are constructed. Even Newton 
himself, on the discovery of the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light, seems to have aban- 
doned all hopes of improving the refracting teles- 
cope. Yet, wonderful as it may seem, the struc- 
ture of the eye is such as to produce exactly the 
effect which was so long sought by philosophers ; 
and it was an examination of the different humors 
in this organ, which first suggested to the inven- 
tor the means for accomplishing his purpose. He | 
conceived that if he could find substances having 
properties similar to those of these humors, he 
should be able to construct glasses having achro- 
matic properties. After many experiments he | 
found the necessary qualities in two different 
sorts of glass, and by forming lenses of such 
glass, and placing them in the requisite position, 
he succeeded in achieving his object. paper. The papyrus was prepared for writing 

The art of navigation is supposed to have|} ain] : d polishing; the wasp 

- 1) a: | by simply pressing and polishing; 
originated from a knowledge of the skill dis-) 16d the woody fibres into a pulp and spread 


* Matt. xix 14, t Isaiah li. 3. them into paper, by exactly the same principle 


modern skill has never equalled, never discovered 
the secret of the arch. Yet although human 
genius was thus slow in contrivance, a little jp. 
sect, the English turf ant, waz master of its cop. 
struction. This little architect forms its vaulted 
edifice of small grains of moist earth, (as was 
ascertained by the younger Huber,) apparent), 
without any cement, but depends for the sup. 
port of its work on the simple principle of the 
arch. 

Indeed, as we descend in the order of beings, 
we find the want of intelligence or reasoning 
power, supplied in a truly wonderful manner by 
instinct. The mechanical ingenuity displayed by 
insects cannot be improved by age; as soon as 
they arrive at maturity they are endowed with 
the same powers, unimproveable, so far as w 
know, by any method of instruction. “A spider,” 
says a late author, “the moment it issues from 
its maternal nest, can spin a web as neatly as it 
can ever afterwards do during the experience of a 
long life.” That which in beings of a higher 
order may be learned by experience, is conferred 
on them at the earliest stages of existence; they 
receive their full powers with their life. Hence 
the peculiar advantages of studying the laws 
which govern the material world from their con- 
formation and habits. Their powers, indeed, are 
cireums¢ribed, while those of man are capable ot 
unlimited improvement. 

This numerous, but minute race of beings 
seem, indeed, everywhere to have anticipated 
human invention. While some nations carved 
their records on wood, stone and metal; while 
others of a later period, employed the bark of 
trees, the skins of animals, or even, when the 
papyrus was rendered fit, by artificial means, for 
the transmission of language, the wasp was manu- 
facturing, before their eyes, a firm and durable 
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now manufactured by the united aid of 
wt and science. It was not till recently that 
yop makers discovered that other vegetable 
P etances than linen and cotton might be con- 
— into paper, and these other substances the 
rasp employs Thus has this insect been labour- 
oe at her manufacture since her first creation, at 
he same time that mankind were arriving, by 
Jmost imperceptible degrees, at the art of fabri- 
eating it ; and even now, she is, in some respects, 
nore skilful than our paper makers. One great 
occellence in paper is its tenacity; and while 
wany manufacturers cut their material into short 
bits, the wasp takes care to retain long fibres, 
thus preserving its strength. 

Notwithstanding the infancy of the science of 
insects, there seems hardly a mechanic art which 
has not in some form or other been seen dis- 
played in their structure or motions. The saw- 
fy isnot among the least worthy of notice in 
this particular. The instrument from which it 
jerives its name, is a very finely contrived saw, 
wade of a horny substance, and adapted to pene- 
rating branches of wood where eggs are to be 
deposited. Each of these flies is furnished with 
two saws, Which do not move simultaneously, 
but have an alternate motion, one being advanced 
while the other is retracted; and as they are ex- 
tremely fine, it is necessary that they should not 
be bent during the operation; they are accord- 
ingly fitted at the back into a groove in a thicker 
piece, thus resembling exactly the small tenon- 
saws of joiners. On the back they are furnished 
with small teeth, thus combining at the same 
time the properties of the saw and of the rasp or 
file. The ovipositor of another fly consists of 
everal sliding tubes like those of a pocket spy- 


} 
giass. 
c 


We may sce a process similar to that the 
cooper employs, in the willow-leaf roller, a cater- 
pillar which constructs its nest by joining the 
edges of several leaves together, and strengthen- 
ing the whole by threads passing round them 
after the manner of hoops. A contrivance simi- 
lar to the diving-bell is exhibited in the water- 
grub of a two winged fly, which has the power of 
carrying down with it from the surface of the 
water, a sufficiency of air for breathing, ina small 
vessel situated at the extremity of its body. The 
same principle is seen in some other water-grubs, 
which have long tubes extending upwards to the 
surface. The gnat constructs a boat of her eggs, 
and, as Kirby remarks, “the most violent agitation 
of the water cannot sink it, and what is more ex- 
traordinary, and a property still a desideratum 
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have the art of wire-drawing in the spider; as 
well as in the 


‘“ Millions of spinning worms, 


That in their green shops weave the smooth haired 


silk ;” 


and what is not the less wonderful, all these arts 
are performed by means of instruments of the 
most perfect finish, which require the aid of 
powerful magnifying glasses to discover their 
construction. 


But perhaps the most extraordinary proof of 


the wonderful instinct displayed in insects is 
shown in the bee. As they secrete only a limited 
quantity of wax, it becomes requisite that this 
should be employed in the most economical man- 
ner possible. ‘ Bees, therefore,” as Reaumur 
remarks, ‘“ have to solve this difficult problem :— 
A quantity of wax being given, to form of it 
similar and equal cells of a determinate capacity, 
but of the largest size in proportion to the quan- 
tity of matter employed, and disposed in such a 
manner as to occupy the least possible space in 
the hive. This problem is solved by bees in all 
its conditions. The cylindrical form would seem 
to be the best adapted to the shape of the insect; 
but had the cells been cylindrical, they would 
not have applied to each other without leaving a 
vacant and superfluous space between every three 
contiguous cells. Had the cells, on the other 
hand, been square or triangular, they might have 
been constructed without unnecesaary vacancies, 
but these forms would have both required more 
material, and been very unsuitable to the shape 
of the bees’ body. ‘The six-sided form of the 
cell obviates every objection; and while it fulfils 
the conditions of the problem, it is equally 
adapted with a cylinder to the shape of the bee. 


“The base of each cell, instead of forming a 


plane, is usually composed of three pieces in the 
shape of the diamonds on playing cards, and 
placed in such a manner as to form a hollow 
pyramid. ‘This structure, it may be observed, 
imparts a greater degree of strength, and still 
keeping the solution of the problem in view, 
gives a great capacity with the smallest expendi- 
ture of material. This has actually, indeed, 
been ascertained by mathematical measurement 
and culculatiou. Maraldi, the inventor of glass 
hives, determined by minutely measuring these 
angles that the greater were 109 deg. 28 min., 
and the smaller, 70 deg. 32 min., and Reaumur, 
being desirous to know why these particular 
angles are selected, requested M. Keenig, a skil- 
ful mathematician, (without informing him of 
his design, or telling him of Maraldi’s researches, ) 
to determine, by calculation, what ought to be 


in our life boats, though hollow it never becomes | the angle of a six sided cell, with a concave pyra- 


ulled with water, even though exposed.” A species 
ofmoth forms a thatched covering for her eggs, 


midal base, formed of three similar and equal 
rhomboid plates, so that the least possible matter 


which not only protects them from the wet, but | should enter into its construction. By employing 
being made of a downy substance, such as | what geometricians denominate the infinitesimal 
chemists have proved to be the best non-con-| calculus, he found that the angles should be 
ductors, it prevents the escape of heat. We!109 deg. 26 min. for the greater, and 70 deg. 
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34 min. for the lesser, or about one thirtieth of; This would certainly be no difficult task se , 

a degree, more or less, than the actual angles} were all like Woolman and Rebeceq 7...” 

made choice of by the bees.’’* J. | With the charactor of the former many of a 

scunatenimes readers of the Gazette are alre dy ‘¢ ac 

Memorials of Rebecca Jones, by Wm. J. Allin-; and of the latter they may now j) or oe 
son ; Second Edition. Published by Henry | through Mr. Allinson’s delightful biocrayhy. 

Longstreth, No. 347 High street, Philadel- ‘We had met with some portions of this wat 


2 io 5 ‘ y _ 2 ¥ 
phia. pp. 372. in occasional numbers of the ‘ Friends’ Poy: 


The first edition of this instructive Biography to which many of these ‘memorials’ were os. 
having been for some time exhausted, and a tributed by their compiler. This well excoute 
second edition demanded, it is now, after some volume contains all that has appeared in 4 
unexpected delay, ready for delivery to subsceri- ‘Review, together with a large addition of Jet. 
bers and purchasers. ters and reminiscences never before given to ¢} 

The undersigned, as publisher and_ proprietor public. In fact, had the characteristically m, 
of the work, has of course a business interest in| ©! desire of the subject of the memoir been ful. 
its sale, but he is also influenced by higher mo- filled, no biography at all would have appeared: 
tives, in desiring its continued extensive circu- for it was her recorded request that no suc! 
lation. He wishes, therefore, to call the atten- labour of love should be attempted. But 
tion of the reader to a few points respecting world never admits the validity of such requests 
which some are probably not informed. The life of a public benefactor and philanthro. 

The haste with which the first edition was | P!St, (lived out, as it is, with radient and be 
earried through the press, involved numerous ful consistency before men) is public propert; 
typographical errors which have now, it is be- Nor are the examples of the virtuous and | 
lieved, been corrected, while some interesting godly so superabundant that the world 
matter has been added. afford to lose one of these silent but instruct 

The readers of “ FRIENDS’ REVIEW” may guides into the path of truth and holiness. 
probably suppose that in the pages of that valu- “We will not mar the symmetry of the work 
able periodical they possess all, or nearly all, of before us, by attempting any sketch of the de- 
these “* Memorials.” This, however is far from tached portions of the biography. Th se wi 
being the case, about one-half being additional ; love to ‘ possess the depth of their own spirits’ 
the arrangement is considerably altered, and the | !” quiet admiration of the beautiful and tl 
form in which it is now presented, will be found good—whose mental eye reposes with delight on 
to be much more satisfactory than the disjointed the soft green of modest, unobtrusive piety, un- 
form in which the compiler, during the course of seduced by the flash and glare of ostentatious 
compilation, found himself able to offer it im this brillianey—such persons will seek om and read 
Journal. The notes, however, which were kind- often this book for themselves. To them any 
ly furnished, at the compiler’s request, by the summary of ours would be superfluous ; on an} 
editor of the “ Review,” have been carefully other class the book itself would be o lb ga 
preserved, and will be admitted by the reader thrown away. Hf. Lonasrretu. 
to add to the interest and value of the book. 

The following paragraphs, from the pen of _ THE BOSTON POULTRY SHOW. = = 
T. L. Cuyler, Pastor of a, Presbyterian Congre- This novel exhibition came off on the 15th and 
gation in a neighbouring state, are extracted from 16th of November last. The display of the dit- 
a review of these memoirs, first published in the ferent species and breeds of poultry, was exten- 
Burlington Gazette, and, characterized as they | 5!¥° and evidently regarded with much mnverest 
are, by a spirit of liberality and kindness, are bet- by the public. The Committee of Supervisicn, 
ter adapted to our present purpose than any | im their report, state that-— eat 
comments of our own. “The number of specimens of the differen 

‘‘ Mr. Henry Robinson, of London, an accom- feathered races, presented on this occasion, } 
plished literary friend of Lamb, Coleridge and | bered 1423, and the number of exhibitors af 
Wordsworth, once forwarded a package of auto- | corded was 219. The number of people Po 
graphs toa friend of ours in New York, and | ted to the show, was not less than ten thousand 
when he was asked what American specimens he | The sum of three hundred and sixty-four Go's 
wished in return, he replied, “There are but | ¥** received at the gate, (the fee being 1() cents 
three Americans whose autographs I care to| notwithstanding the admission of ladies 
possess; one is George Washington, whom I | children gratis? bay 
respect ; a second is Benjamin Franklin, whom [| The object of this meeting was 0 oe 
admire; the third is John Woolman, whom J) gcther specimens of the different varietics © 
love.’ “Get the writings of John Woolman| poultry, that their peculiar traits might be sed, 
by heart,” said Lamb himself, in one of his Elia | and their relative merits judged of by al 
essays, “and learn to love the early Quakers.”’ | S°- No prizes were offered—every obsehs 


ean 


7 


being at liberty to award his own commcncas.® 
* Professor Rennie, in Lib. Ent. Knowledge. ‘as appeared to him proper. 
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The rearing of poultry, as will be shown, is 

wriginly not the least important article of stock 
» de farmer. The article is readily converted 
ty money, and is, probably, quite as readily 
spared for market as any other article of stock 
‘ Jjuced on the farm. 
“The amount of sales of poultry at the Quincy 
Yjarket, Boston, for the year 1848, was six 
sondred and seventy-four thousand four hundred 
od twenty-three dollars. The average sales of 
oe dealer alone amounted to twelve hundred 
jpllars per week for the whole year. The amount 
{ sales for the whole city of Boston, for the 
ame year, (so far as obtained,) was over one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

(Qur convenience to the London market, by the 
iid of steamers weekly, enables the farmer, 
‘rough the egg merchant, to make sales of his 
surplus eggs in that quarter. 

The amount of sales of eggs, in and around 
the Quincy Market, for 1848, was one million 
ose hundred and twenty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-five dozen, which, at eighteen 
ents per dozen, (the lowest price paid 11} 
cents, and the highest 30 cents per dozen, as 
proved by the average purchases of one of the 
lurgest dealer's books,) makes the amount paid 
for eggs, to be two hundred and three thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two dollars and thirty 
cents) And from information already obtained 
from other egg merchants, in the same city, the 
vhole amount of sales will not fall much, if any, 
short of a million of dollars, for 1848. 

The average consumption of eggs, at three of 
the hotels, was more than two hundred dozen 
each day, for the year 1848. 

The value of eggs brought from the Penobscot 
and Kennebec rivers, during the running season 
of the steamboats, plying between Boston and 
those two rivers, was more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, for that season. 

One dealer in the egg trade at Philadelphia, 
sends to the N. Y. market, daily, nearly one 
hundred barrels of eggs. It is estimated from 
sitisfactory returns that the city of New-York 

alone, expends nearly a million and a half of 
dollars, in the purchase of eggs.—Cultivator. 


The interest which is felt in President Roberts, 
and the intrinsic value of its contents, will make 
the following letter peculiarly acceptable to a 
humerous class of our readers : 


GOVERNMENT Howse, 
Monrovia, September 18th, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you a few days ago, an- 
bouncing the probability that in a few weeks the 
“ave trade would be completely annihilated at 
the Gallinas. I have the satisfaction now to in- 
form you that my expectations have been fully 
realized. The Chiefs have consented to abandon 
for ever the traffic, and have actually delivered 
to Captain Dunlop, of her majesty’s ship “Alert,” 
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all the slaves collected there for exportation, and 
have turned the foreign slave traders out of the 
country. Captain Dunlop takes the slaves to 
Sierra Leone. The slavers have ~~ailed them- 
selves of the Captain’s kindness, and taken pas- 
sage also in one of H. M. ships for Sierra Leone, 
having first solemnly promised Captain Dunlop 
that they would never again attempt to revive 
the slave trade at Gallinas, or that neighbour- 
hood. 

Our negotiations are still going on for the 
Gallinas, and I think now will soon be closed to 
our satisfaction ; the principal obstacle is now 
removed, and our jurisdiction will soon compre- 
hend that territory: it will then be impossible 
ever again to revive the traffic in slaves at any 
point between Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas. 
I am happy to inform you that our public affairs 
are going on smoothly; though our late efforts 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and some 
considerable amounts we have had to pay for 
new territory, have rather embarrassed us, pecu- 
niarily. I think we have great cause for encou- 
ragement. 

Our relations with the natives are of the most 
friendly character. Commerce is increasing, and 
our citizens are giving more attention than ever 
to agriculture. I am, dear sir, 

Respectfully, your obd’t servant, 
(Signed) J.J. Roperrs. 
G. Ralston, Esq., London. 


FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA.—THE ENGLISH 
AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


By arrivals in England, accounts from Sierra 
Leone to the 15th of September have been re- 
ceived. The place had been remarkably healthy. 
The slave trade was as brisk as ever. One Eng- 
lish vessel, the Dolphin, had taken five prizes 
during the eighteen months she was on the sta- 
tion, and liberated one thousand five hundred 
blacks. 

“The trade appears very active in the Portu- 
guese dominions, between Benguela and Loanda, 
off which place the Cygnet had captured two ves- 
sels in July last. The Spy brigantine had taken 
a small felueca, which had made two successful 
runs lately. The Dolphin’s boats had chased a 
large three-masted steam slaver on the 20th of 
August, between Loando and Benguela, on the 
south coast, but unsuccessfully. The Britomart 
captured a fine fore and aft schooner off Mayumba, 
in July. ‘The trade appears rather slack in the 
Bights of Benin, no captures having been made 
there lately. The chiefs at the Gallinas were 
going to give up 3000 slaves to Commander Dun- 
lop, of the Alert sloop. The Pluto steamer and 
Waterwitch brig have gone from the north to the 
south coast. The latter had driven ashore a fine 
slaver, in July, off the Gallinas. The Sealark 
had taken an empty schooner in July, close to 
the place where the Cygnet made her prizes. 
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The Pheenix screw schooner, on her passage from 
England to the station, had made prize of a 
Portuguese schooner off the Cape Verds, bound 
from Trieste to Pernambuco, on suspicion of be- 
ing intended for, or engaged in, the slave trade, 
which has made a great stir, and is expected to 
lead to troublesome consequences. Commander 
Woodhouse sent her to the Cape of Good Hope 
for adjudication. The piratical slaver, which 
beat off the boats of the Alert, and killed their 
officer and some of the crew, some time since, had 
not been captured by the Commodore, as has 
been reported from the coast by previous advices. 
There was not a single slave in the slave yard at 
Sierra Leone, where emigrants were very much 
wished for.” 


 -FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
0 PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1850. 








———— —— ———————— 


With the present number we begin, not only a 
new year, but a new decade. We are entering 
upon the last year of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The number forty, with its appendages, 
has ceased to be an indication of passing time. 
The Persian monarch, when he was viewing the 
millions who followed his standard, is said to have 
wept upon the reflection, that not one of this nu- 
merous host would be alive at the end of an hundred 
years. And we may also consider, that by the time 
another forty, which has now become so familiar, 
shall appear in the date of the current year, the 
whole busy race which now constitutes the active 
population of the globe, will have passed away, and 
a new generation that knew them not will occupy 
their place. Many, no doubt, who are now flutter- 
ing in imaginary importance, will long ere that 
have descended to the house appointed for all living, 
without leaving a trace behind, to show that such 
personages had ever lived. 

We are no superstitious observers of days and 
times, fully assenting to the doctrine that all days 
are equally good in the divine sight; yet we freely 
admit that there is something in the advent of a 
new year calculated to awaken serious reflection, 
When the Creator appointed the sun and the moon, 
for signs and for seasons; for days and for years; 
we may rationally conclude that more was intended 
than mere physical divisions. The perpetual current 
of time, uniform in itself, is divided into periods, in 
a manner well suited to call our attention to the 
uncertain tenure by which our lives are held. In 
the usual course of nature, life may be considered 
as renewed with each returning day; and the 
growth and decline of vegetable life are adjusted to 
the annual division of time. The prophet had pro- 
bably an eye to the daily revival of animal life, | 
when he exclaimed, His mercies are new wear 
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morning. And the declaration, He 
year with his goodness, may lb. 


crowneth 


“ara correspoi 
allusion to the annual revival of the y 


world. 
Disapproving, as we do, of noisy and typ 
celebrations of any day, we would cy 


rea? 1 
~ \ ) 


PUPts) 


readers the propriety of making the commenoon,.. Mm 
of a new year, a season and an occasion fm : . : 
newed examination into the state of their « $ 
concerns ; that in case of a call to give ap : - i 
of their stewardship, they may not be taken |, : 
prise. The solemn question, how much owes: i 
to thy Lord? cannot be too frequently asked. 4 a 
due regard to this momentous inquiry, will , i 


be unlikely to render the commencement oj 
year a season of renewed dedication—a new er, 


ee 


life distinguished by a fresh resolution to purs 
with divine assistance, the path which leads to p 
manent peace. 

As the new year has been ushered in with a 
severe frost, it would be well for those who are en. 
trusted with an ample share of worldly treasure, 
remember the poor. A small deduction from the 
superfluous stores of the wealthy, would often add 
greatly to the comforts of the suffering and desti- 
tute. 





The brief remarks on the carnal and spirit 
state of man, which have occupied a place in 1) 
two preceding numbers, and are brought to a close 
inthe present one, were introduced in consequence 
of the suggestion of a valuable correspondent 
Several years have passed since this essay made its 
appearance on the other side of the Atlantic, but it 
has probably obtained only a limited circulation in 
this country; and the important truths which 
unfolds have lost none of their value by the lapse o! 
time. Such of our readers as have taken the Re- 
view from its commencement, can be no strangers 
to the character of William Allen; and they will 
hardly need to be informed, that the purity of his 
principles, the force of his understanding, and the 
ardour of his love for the whole human race, must 
secure a respectful perusal for the productions of luis 
pen. 





Our readers will recognize in the article entitled 
“ Advantage of attention to the provisions of Na- 
ture,” the production of no ordinary writer ; and the 
Editor would gladly indulge a hope, that the value 
correspondent to whom he is indebted for this essay, 
may frequently favour him with his lucubrations 





A letter from a valued friend in Rush Co., [2., 
dated 12th mo. 18th, says in reference to the fire 
that occurred at Friends’ Western Agricultural 
School, near Annapolis in Parke County—a deserip- 
tion of which is given in our 13th uumber—“ It was 
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ay privilege to visit that Institution a few days 
before it was burned, to witness the exercises of the 
echool, and hear a full report of the Committee 
charged with its care. All which showed the 
establishment to be in a healthy condition and well 
eystained. The situation was beautiful, and the 
chool was well furnished for a new country. | 
syst it was doing much good. I understand spirited 
efforts are being made to rebuild.” 


BurpensoME Bequests.—Probably many of our 
readers may be unacquainted with the fact, that 
according to the laws of North Carolina, the masters 
of slaves, however absolute their power to hold, are 
restricted from setting them free, unless for merito- 
rious services, to be adjudged of and allowed by the 
county court. Slaves set free otherwise than the 
law directs, are liable to be arrested and sold; one- 
fifth of the proceeds going to the person making the 
arrest, and the remainder into the public treasury.* 
In consequence of this provision, it sometimes hap- 
pens that possessors of slaves, who desire to eman- 
cipate them, but are unable or unwilling to incur 
the expense of removing them to free states, be- 
queath them to some members of our society; 
leaving to them the burden of getting rid of them 
without consigning them to slavery, as best they 
can. 

The Editor in his late visit to that State be- 
came acquainted with an elderly Friend, who, as 
he was afterwards informed, was the legal owner of 
tlurty slaves, who had been bequeathed to him by a 
iormer owner. They were in the actual possession 
of freedom as far as circumstances would admit ; but 
as long as they remain in the state, their liberty 
must be held by a questionable tenure. 

Another friend, Samuel Hill, of Randolph County, 
with whom an acquaintance was formed, had a 
bequest nearly three years ago, of sixteen or seven" 
teen slaves ; all of whom except one, he removed at 
his own expense to Indiana, and placed them under 
the care of a committee of that Yearly Meeting; 
who have the care of such cases. The slave who 
was left, is an old man whose age and consequent 
worthlessness will probably exempt him from seizure 


and sale. His continuance in N. Carolina was his 
own choice. 





Marrrep,—At Friends’ meeting house, St. Al- 
— Maine, on the 23d of Tenth month last, Josern 
 INSLow, of Fairfield, to Euntce Dovexass, of the 
lormer place. 

——, At the same place, on the Ist ult., E. Mor- 
RELL HunTineTon, of Amesbury, Mass., to Rutu 
C. Vinine, of St. Albans. 

——, At the same time and place, Henry Farr- 
ROTHER, to Avis Surparp, both of St. Albans. 

innaiiiidhi tier tia se 





*Stroud’s Slave Laws, p. 148. 
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—-, On Fourth day, the 19th of Ninth month 
last. at Friends’ meeting house, Fairfield, Highland 
County, Ohio, Moses Watton, of Spring Valley, 
Greene County, to Desoran, daughter of Anthony 
Johnson, of the former place. 

——, At the same place, on the 24th of Tenth 
month last, Jonn Paxsen, to Emiry Eien Smitu, 
both of Fairtield Monthly Meeting. 

—, At the same place, on the 2!st of Eleventh 
month last, THomas Durtron, to Exizasetu P., 
daughter of Jacob Ladd, both of the same monthly 
meeting. 

, At the same place, on the 28th of the same 
month, Hazaet D. Green, to Minty M., daughter 





| of Richard Cherry, both of Fairtield Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

Diep.—Near Westminster, Guilford County, N. 
C., on the 15th of Eleventh month last, in the 74th 
year of her age, Mary, wite of Jesse Moore, a mem- 
ber and elder of Deep River Monthly Meeting. 

—. At her residence, near Clarkson, Columbi- 
ana County, Ohio, on the 6th of last month, Estuer, 
wife of Charles Hole, a minister and member ot 
Carmel Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of her 
age. During her last sickness, which was severe, 
she was remarkably favoured with calmness and re- 
signation, remaining sensible to the last. She often 
expressed to those about her, that her hope of accept- 
ance was only in tre Lord’s mercies: not relying 
on anv works of richteousness, which she had done. 
A little before the power of articulation ceased, 
being in a sweet and heavenly trame ot mind, she 
addressed her family for the last time, and in con- 
clusion, assured them, that a hope still remained 
of being permitted to sing the song ol Moses and the 
Lamb, in that Kingdom, which will never have an 
end. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Managers of the Institute for Colored Youth, 
having concluded to open an agency at the store ot 
George W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Filth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, for the purpose of re- 
cording applications of coloured boys for places, 
both in the country and city, where they may, as 
apprentices, be taught agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, invite the attention of all those interested to 
the subject, requesting them to call and examine the 
list of applicants. 

The managers deem it particularly desirable that 
opportunities should be furnished to coloured boys 
to learn trades of various kinds, and with a view ot 
inducing suitable masters to take them, are prepared 
to offer a fair compensation to those mechanics with 
whom an agreement may ce made for this purpose. 

It may also be stated, that a committee of respec- 
table coloured men have undertaken to recommend 
the boys who are recorded at the agency, and thus 
it is believed a better class than usual will be had to 
select from. 

The Managers trust this notice will obtain the 
serious consideration of the friends of the coloured 
people, and that they will avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered, to render them an essential 
service by instructing them in such useful trades 
and occupations, as will enable them to fill inde- 
pendent and respectable station is in any community 
in which their lot may be hereafter fixed. 

On behalf of the committee of the Board. 

12th mo. 20th, 1849. M. C. COPE, Sec. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 

There are few establishments the secret work- 
ing of which is less known to the general mass 
of the public than that of those great collectors 
and condensers of political inte llige nce—those 
extraordinary machines which are the contem- 
porary historians of the world—the London 
Morning Newspapers. With almost every other 
grand branch of national industry we are more 
or less acquainted. Most people have a notion 
of the operations of the blast furnace or the 


power-loom: most people have picked up some | 
smattering of the mode in which cottons are | 


spun at Manchester, and razors ground at Shef- 
field. Little treatises devoted to descriptions of 


branches of national industry are frequently is- 


sued from the press: the coarse raw material is 
traced through its every successive stage until | 
it arrives at the consummation of a costly and 
finished fabric. We may read or see how the 


lump of ore becomes a legion of shining and | 


delicate needles—how certain constituent mine- 
ral masses are fused and wrought until the 


glittering chandelier or wonder- working lens is | 


placed before us. We know how 1 ‘ags may be- 
come paper, and the forest a ship. Still, there 


is a peculiar species of industry of which the | 
public knows littlk—one requiring for its suc- | 


cessful prosecution a more peculiar union of 
elements than is demanded by any other pur- 
suit—a branch of industry de manding the com- 
bined and constant application of high ly-skilled | 
and intelligent manual labour—of vast capital 
—of a high degree of enterprise and worldly 


shre wdness—and, more than all, of great, and | 


keen, and cultivated, and flexible intellectual 
power, constantly applicable to the discussion 
of almost every question—moral, social, politi- 
eal, and liter: ary—whie h can spring up into im- 
portance amid the d: ily and hourly fluctuations 
not only of the publie opinion of Britain, but of 
that of the civilized world. Such a union of 
qui = s and possessions must be brought toge- 
ther by any one who thinks of triumph: intly 


establishing, or successfully carrying on, a Lon- | 


don morning journal. 

As, then, we believe, that the notions popu- 
larly entertained of the means whereby the 
news of the world is every morning served up to 
us with our hot coffee and rolls, are somewhat 
vague, we propose to devote this paper to a 
sketch of the intellectual and material engine | 
to which society and civilization owe so much. 

All the London daily-newspaper establish- 
ments are situated either upon or close to the 
great artery - of communication between the C ity 
and the West End. Some of those grimy- 
looking news-factories are patent to the street ; 
others skulk in dingy and obscure alleys, as 
though attempting to carry out, even in the ir 
local habitations, that grand principle of the 


anonymous, which, rightly or wrongly, is held 


ae 
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to constitute not only the power, but ¢] 


/ 

| essence of English journalism. way 
| The v vast body of the employés of 4 Li nian 
journal may be ‘divided into six grand cat. 
ries or departments ; it being, heme see 
_stood that in some cases ene di partm a 
| blend, to a little extent, with each Other ee ' 
‘that those individuals who, as it were, 
upon the confines, occasion: uly “eer 
what mixed duties. There is, first, 

| tant and all-supporting typographic io 1 artm nt 
'numbering perhaps somewhere about six: y ind : 
viduals. "Then there is the commercial] dep: 
ment, occupied in the business-conduct of the 
| paper, in attending to the due supply of the », 

| quisite material for all the other branches. 
receiving and arranging the advertisements. 
managing the pub lication, and keeping the 
neral accounts of the whole establishment. Th 
‘department, including those more or less ¢op. 
nected with advertising agencies, Ke. m: y fur- 
nish employment for about a dozen of perso 
'We then come to the reporting establishmen 
Of this the principal branch is the parlia. 
mentary corps, a body averaging from twelve to 
'sixteen members: next them may be classed 
the law reporters, who attend regularly in 
several courts, and who may come to some h 
dozen more: in the same category we may per- 
'haps include the regular and authorised d corre- 
sponde nts of the paper in the principal pr 

| cial towns and outports: and our account ¥ 

be manifestly incomplete did we leave out of 
| sight the vast cloud of irregular and unengaged 
reporters, who supply a great portion of ‘he 
every-day London news, including wr proceed- 
ings at the minor courts—particul: irly the po- 
lice-offices—the inquests, the ‘ mel: incholy ac- 
cidents,” the “alarming conflagr: tions,” the 
“ extraordinary coincidences,” and the like. 
This body of men, although few or none of its 
members have any tangible footing upon me 
periodical press, yet play no inconsiderable part 
in supplying it with its miscellaneous home n 
telligence. They form, as our readers have no 
doubt divined, the often-talked of class, called 
by themselves “general reporters’ or ‘ occa- 
sional contributors,” but best known to the 
| world as ‘penny-a-liners.” Next in the order 
} in which we are proceeding we may reckon th 
important and expensive department of foreign 
corresp\ mdency—a department the extent an d 
importance of which have very much increased 
since the ere of the present conti- 
nental disturbances. A glance at any London 
journal will show that, besides having a fixed 
correspondence in almost every European capi 
tal of importance, there is hardly a seat of war 
unattended b vy a represe ntative of the me tropo- 
litan press. Wherever, indeed, gunpowder 1s 
fired in anger, a letter to a great English news: 
paper is pretty certain to pop out of ‘the smoke. 
Proceeding with our list, we approach the edi- 
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sorial department, including not only the actual 
-eytive editors, but the corps of original 


griters—the mysterious authors of the “ lead- 
” and the gentlemen whose pens, shunning | 
slities, are devoted to the chronicling and ana- | 


wm 
ie 


vsis of the fine arts, the drama, and literature. 
ilere we tread upon somewhat slippery ground. 
As we have said, the principle of the anonymous 
is kept up with very remarkable strictness in 
the leading journals; and even those who are 


wolerably well behind the scenes in other re-. 
spects, may still know little of the grand area- | 


pum involved in the authorship of the leading 


articles. 


ticular opinion betrays a writer: 
stances, tolerable guesses and approximations 


No doubt the paternity of some of | 
these is tolerably well known in press circles. | 
Sometimes the internal evidence of style or par- | 
in other in- | 
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he is frequently called upon to deal. Imagine, 
for example, half-a-dozen columns of report of an 
important country meeting, scribbled in red-hot 


haste, and in pencil, by two or three reporters 
during their transit from Liverpool or Exeter by 


/an express train; fancy this crumpled-up mass 


of half-effaced, half-anintelligible scribbling de- 


_ciphered, set up in type, and corrected, within a 


few minutes over an hour! Yet such an exploit 
is by no means without a parallel in the offices 
of the London morning newspapers. For the 
rapidity with which news is set before the read- 
ers of a journal they are much indebted to the 
compositors. 

Passing over the commercial department of a 
newspaper, which presents few characteristic 
features, we arrive at the important class of the 
reporters, and of these the parliamentary corps 
first claim our attention. 


are formed; but in, we should say, the great 
majority of cases, the authorship of a leader is! It would be unnecessary here to dilate upon 
absolutely unknown to nineteen-twentieths of the brilliant literary and legal talent, which has 
the employés of the newspaper in which it | been furnished to the country, from that narrow 
appears. | little gallery above the Speaker’s chair in the 
We have now catalogued the five principal | House of Commons. It is generally known 
divisions into which the intellectual and manual | that, from the days of Dr. Johnson downwards, 
labour of a morning newspaper is thrown; and the task of reporting the debates of the legisla- 
we may add a sixth general department, includ- | ture has furnished a means of subsistence to a 


ing the class which may be described as more 
strictly the servants of the establishment—the 


rally the host of supernumeraries who hang on 
the outskirts of a great newspaper establishment. 

Having thus cursorily run over the different 
parts of the machine, we proceed more narrowly 
to describe their individual conformation. The 


have said, about sixty compositors. Among 
their ranks are to be found the very best, 
the most intelligent, and the most expedi- 
tious printers in London or the world. They 
are paid by the piece; and a few of them 
earn not less than from L.3. to L.4 per week. 
From L.2, 10s. to L.3 is, however, we believe, 
the general amount of their wages. The task of 
& morning paper compositor commences about 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and is con- 
tinued until the paper is “put to bed,” as the 
technical phrase goes, between four and five 
o'clock in the morning; but occasionally his 


5 


labours are even still further protracted. When 
an important foreign express is expected—the 
Overland Mail, for example—he either remains 
hanging about the establishment, ready at an in- 
stant’s warning, to commence operations upon the 
looked-for news, or flings himseif down, all dress- 
ed, either in his lodgings or a neighbouring 
tavern, prepared instantly to hurry back to the 
office, should a breathless messenger warn him 
that the “Overland is in.” A useful peculiarity 
of the morning paper compositor is the extraor- 
dinary skill with which he deciphers the vile eon- 
gregations of pothooks and hangers with which 


‘class of men, from the ranks of which have 
'sprung not a few individuals whose names are 
day and night porters, the messengers, the cou- | 
riers employed upon foreign service, and gene- | 


known as widely as the fame of our literature 
and our jurisprudence is extended; and it may 
be added, that the steady remuneration fur- 


} . ° ° = ° 
/nished in this way by the mornimg newspapers 


has been, and does form in many instances, the 
ground-work of an income extended by connec- 


‘tion with many of the less important, but not 
typographical department comprehends, as we | 


less fascinating branches of periodical and dra- 
'matie literature. The “gallery” of course 
embraces men of very different calibre, and very 
different habits. With some it is the all in all, 
with others merely the convenient stepping- 
stone. <A few, and only a few, of its members 
‘have little pretensions beyond those of skilful 
short-hand writers; but a great majority of its 
occupants aim higher than this—possessing as 
they do the intelligence of educated gentlemen, 
| sharpened and developed by a course of training 
which brings them into constant communication 
with public men and public events; while not a 
'few are personages of more or less literary or 
political celebrity, who may well aspire one day 
to make the speeches they now report. 

The routine duty of the gallery is easily ex- 
| plained. Each newspaper has a regular desk, 
| at which its representative is always seated from 
ithe opening to the rising of the House. The 
| reporters generally succeed each other in alpha- 
| betical succession ; and the period during which 
| each remains on duty is called his ‘turn.’ 
| These turns are of different lengths at different 


| 
| 








periods of the evening. Up to about ll o'clock, 
they are either half-hours or three-quarters. 
After that time they are generally either quar- 
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ter-hours or twenty-minutes. Every newspaper 
has a distinct set of rules upon the subject in 
question, rules which, however, are always 
liable to be modified, according to certain fixed | 
principles, by the duration of the debate in the 
House of Lords. As soon as a “man’’—re- 
porters are always called “men” in gallery 
patois—is relieved by his next successor, he | 
proceeds to the office to extend his notes—*“ to 
write out his whack’’—gallery argot again. <A | 
full three-quarters’ turn amounts, with the | 
majority of speakers, to somewhat more than 
two columns of the close type used in printing 
parliamentary reports, the writing of which is 
seldom accomplished under four hours of severe 
labour. It not unfrequently happens, especially 
if both Houses be sitting—and the corps there- 
fore distributed in equal proportions in the 
Lords and Commons—that time will not permit 
the full extension of the short-hand notes. A 
second turn looming a-head obliges the reporter 
to “cut down” many a flower of eloquence ; 
and on very hard-working nights there are such 
things as three turns, involving, as the reader 
will perceive, in many instances a spell of seven, 
eight, or nine hours of exceedingly hard and 
exhausting toil. These occasions, however, are 
comparatively rare; and taking the average 
amount of the session, we should say that it is 
somewhat less than a column per night per man. 
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clear and intelligible. Moreover, §j; Bohost 
understands the gallery. We have }, ard : in 
on very important occasions absolutely dicts, 
rather than speak. His rival, Lord John F 
generally deliberate enough, but he is not aly 

distinct, and unless he warms and rises wit! T 
subject, is very apt to be slovenly in tho 
struction of his sentences. Sir G. Gyo 
exceedingly difficult speaker to report: he js , 
rapid. Sir Charles Wood, again, is ofter yc. 
bally confused, and apt to make lapsus lin - 
which in financial speeehes are terribly eq jay, 
rassing. Viscount Palmerston is a capital 
for a reporter—deliberate, epigrammatically dic. 
tinct, and uttering his sentences with a weighty 
and a telling point. Sir J. Graham is also ah 
easily-reported speaker. Not so Mr. Gladstone. 
who pours himself out in an unbroken, fluent. 
and unemphatie stream of words; uttering sub. 
tile argument faster than other speakers rattle 
out mere verbiage. Mr. Macaulay was another 
dreaded orator; and for this reason, that his 
utterance was so rapid, as to render it exceed. 
ingly difficult to follow him; while his diction 
was at once so gorgeous and so epigrammatic, 
that the omission of a word marred a sentence. 
Much of the same remark applies to Mr. Sheil, 
who, moreover, has to contend with a thicken d, 
indistinct, and screaming utterance. Mr. D's. 
raeli keeps a good reporter upon the full stretch, 
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Of course the majority of speeches made in| but he is not generally complained of in the 


parliament bear very vonsiderable curtailment. | 
The ordinary rank and file of M. P.’s are merely | 
summarised—their endless prolixity, their ten- 
times repeated iteration, their masses of a 
momplace declamation, are condensed and trans- 
lated into English grammar—often a most | 
requisite process—so that the twenty lines of | 
what appears to the reader to be a neat little 
compact speech, convey, in reality, the pith and 
substance, well and clearly put, of half an hour 
or an hour’s rambling tedious oration. 

When, however, a reporter, unhappily for | 
himself, falls upon one of the crack men of the 
house, a minister, or an Opposition leader, the 
case is very different. The report is then almost | 
verbatim. We say almost, because there is 
hardly one man in the House who does not ocea- 
sionally owe something to the reporters in the 
way of the excision of a twice or thrice-repeated 
phrase, or the rounding-off of a sentence left in- 
complete in the heat of speaking. As may be 
expected, there exists a code of oratorieal criti- 
cism in the gallery of an entirely technical and 
professional nature, and which judges of public 
speakers entirely in reference to the facilities 
which their styles afford for being reported. 
Perhaps a hint or two on contemporary orators 
regarded in this light may not be without its 
interest and use. Sir Robert Peel, then, is a 
favourite in the gallery. He is distinct and de- 
liberate ; and when he has to deal with statistics, 
the mortal horror of the reporters, exceedingly | 


EEE aan 


gallery. As for the Upper House, Lord Stan- 
ley is perhaps the most unpopular man, using 
the word of course in its technical sense. He is 
terribly rapid and terribly good. Lord Brougham 
is generally more deliberate. His parenthetical 


sentences, however, often puzzle his recorders. 


Lord Aberdeen, distinct, deliberate, and pure in 
his style, is easily reported. The same of Lord 
Lyndhurst. The Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
speeches are vastly improved by the omission of 
a good half of the words which they contain ; and 
t> Lord Monteagle a similar remark applies with 
still greater force. Earl Grey is a capital reporter's 
speaker—distinct, clear-headed, and correct; and 
so, by the way, is the young Duke of Argyle, who 
has made a debut in public life which promises 
to give the reporters many an aching wrist. 

On the whole, the reporters’ gallery, although 
its occupants are occasionally very severely work- 
ed, is a pleasant and a merry place, and a great 
manufactory of jokes, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Asa general rule, reporters are terribly luke- 
warm politicians. Probably they hear too much 
of all parties to like any of them; and s0 
speeches delivered on all sides of the House are 
generally the objects of plenty of droll running 
commentary, frequently of a nature which would 
please the political opponents of the orator rather 
than himself. 1 may add that upwards of three- 
fourths of the reporters of the London daily 
press are either Scotch or Irish. The English 
are a decided minority in the gallery. 
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(Of the law reporters little has to be said., sustained by some species of verisimilitude— 
They are frequently young barristers, who make | some cotemporary authority, however doubtful. 
«yin this way for any deficiency of briefs with | It was, of course, a matter of surprise that some 


h they may be afflicted. 


whic 
To be continued. 


W. PENN AND T. B. MACAULAY. 


In the 31st number of our second volume it 
yas stated that the attack of this popular writer 
upon the character of William Penn, wes under- 
stood to have attracted the attention of some 
Friends in England, who had commenced an 
examination of the records on which Macaulay 
had professedly grounded his charges. Judging 
from the article respecting Magdalen College, as 
explained in the extract from the “Tablet,” 
inserted in that number, a triumphant vindica- 
tion of William Penn was confidently anticipated. 
This expectation has been fully realized. <A 
pamphlet, of 54 pages,* has just come to hand, 
the author of which has evidently examined, 
with no ordinary care, the cotemporary authori- 
ties which cast light on the actions which the 
historian has undertaken to record. 

When we recollect the unpopularity of James, 
before he came to the crown, the numerous acts 
admitting of no justification, by which his ephe- 
meral government was marked, and the propen- 
sity which was manifested to cast the odium of 
his measures on every one who was supposed to 
be admitted to his counsels, we need not be sur- 
prised, if, among the cotemporary records of 
scandal, some documents should be found, 
directly or obliquely impeaching the conduct of 
a man who possessed so large a share of his 
friendship as William Penn was supposed to do. 
Among the crowds who beseiged his gates, as 
candidates, through his interposition, for regal 
favour, there could scarcely fail to be some whose 
requests were unreasonable; and others, whom 
he was unable to oblige. And the man who is 
denied a favour, to which he considers himself 
entitled, is not unlikely to feel some displeasure 
towards every one who was connected with the 
refusal. It is probably impossible for any man, 
who fills as large a space in the public view as 
W. Penn did, to escape the obloquy of some ; 
and the general tone in which T. B. Macaulay 

speaks of his character, would naturally lead us 
to suppose that he would make the most of the 
charges which could be sifted out of the mouldy 
records of the Seventeenth century. The writer 
of this article was therefore prepared to find the 
charges, which have been so prominently arrayed 
against the character of W. Penn, in opposition 
to the general voice of historians and biographers, 





* The title is, William Penn and Thomas B. Macau- 
lay, being brief observations on the charges made in 
Mr. Macaulay’s history of Fngland, against the cha- 
racter of William Penn, by W. E. Forster. London, 
Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate street without, 1919. 





of the charges which, if fairly established, would 
greatly impair the character of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, were discovered, when traced to 
their source, to be wholly destitute of foundation. 

It is not the design of this essay to follow 
Macaulay through his artful delineation of the 
character of Penn, in which his acknowledged 
excellencies are alloyed by his numerous imputed 
defects; or the writer of the pamphlet in his 
exposure of the unfairness of this author; but to 
present to the readers of the Review, as concisely 
as a proper attention to perspicuity will admit, 
the facts as deduced by the author of the pam- 
phlet. from the cotemporary authorities, on which 
the gravest imputations are apparently founded. 

The first in order, and the one which, in the 
garb that Macaulay has given it, appears most 
repulsive, is the case of the young girls, who, in 
obedience to the command of their governess, 
walked in the procession of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Macaulay informs us, that “ the queen’s 
maids of honour asked the royal permission to 
wring money out of the parents of the poor 
children; and the permission was granted. An 
order was sent down to Taunton that all these 
little girls should be seized and imprisoned. Sir 
Francis Warre, of Hestercombe, the Tory mem- 
ber for Bridgewater, was requested to undertake 
the office of exacting the ransom. He was charged 
to declare, in strong language, that the maids of 
honour would not endure delay, that they were 
determined to prosecute to outlawry, unless a 
reasonable sum were forthcoming, and that by a 
reasonable sum was meant seven thousand pounds. 
Warre excused himself from taking any part ina 
transaction so scandalous. The maids of honour 
then requested William Penn to act for them ; 
and Penn accepted the commission.” This is 
followed by a sneer respecting W. Penn’s scruple 
in regard to taking off his hat, and the arguments 
by which he may be supposed to have reconciled 
his conscience to this undertaking. He then adds, 
“The maids of honour were, at last, forced to 
content themselves with less than a third of 
what they had demanded.” 

Supposing the leading facts to have been cor- 
rectly stated, that William Penn had, in some 
way, interfered between the ladies of the court 
and the parents of the girls, he ought, in fair- 
ness, to have had eredit for procuring a reduction 
of the demand, from seven thousand pounds to 
less than one-third of that sum; how much less 
we are not informed. The transaction, however, 
in its most favourable aspect, was so radically 
cruel and oppressive, that nothing less than the 
most unquestionable evidence could warrant a 
belief that William Penn had any part in it. 
On this subject let us hear the author of the 
pamphlet. 

“The only one of the authorities Mr. Macau- 
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lay quotes in reference to this case, in which | any mention whatever of the matter jy ej:),,... 
there is any allusion to Penn, is the following | own letters or biography. oe 
letter from the Earl of Sunderland, the then | “Surely then, even on his own author: 


Orite Ve 
Home Secretary, a copy of which is in the State | Macaulay’s positive assertion that ‘the a 
Paper Office :— honour requested William Penn to act fi» ; 
««‘ Whitehall, Febry. 13th, 1685-6, and that he ‘accepted the commission,’ js «) 

¢Mr. Penne—Her Maj"«* Maids of Honour | warrantable assumption.” 
having acquainted me, that they designe to em- t he writer of the pamphlet then Motes a y 
ploy you and Mr, Walden in making a composi- | 5*g¢ from Qldmixon, to show that Brent, a y,.:. 
tion with the Relations of the Maids of Taunton | lawyer, and his sub agent Crane, were the iniy,. 
for the high Misdemeanor they have been guilty | ments employed in extorting this mone i 


of, Ido at their request hereby let you know | also cites a part of the regal warrant in}, lat; 
that her Maj'y has been pleased to give their | these compositions, dated more than a r 
Fines to the said maids of Honour, and therefore | after Sunderland's letter, in which an age}y ; 
recommend it to Mr. Walden and you to make mentioned ; which Oldmixon represents Brent ; 
the most advantageous composition you can in| be, Crane being his sub-agent. Whereas 1), 


their behalfe. letter to Penne, what Penne nobody ean te}, 
‘J am, Sir, your humble servant, proposed that he and Walden should under.) 
SUNDERLAND, P.* a service ett, - that proposal had bec: 

= i adopte re > ave ve) ’ aAgvan's i, 
“This letter, to which no reply can be found, | *¢°Pte¢ there would have been two agents, | 


either in the State Paper Office or elsewhere, is | oe ra Penne or Wald uy 
the sole proof upon which the charge is grounded: | ®"° POSS") oth, deciined the service. 
there exists no collateral evidence whatever con- aie came ie 
firming its receipt by Penn, much less his accept- 
ance of its commission: it is not even certain | THE GIGANTIC WATER-LILY (VICTORIA REGIA, 
that it was addressed to him. The address in AT CHATSWORTH. 
the State Paper Office is not ‘ William Penn, 
Ksq.,’ nor William Penn at all, but plain Wr. | this extraordinary South American Water-lily 
Penne, and therefore it is quite possible that it | was given by Dr. Poppig, in 1832, who, in i 
was intended for a certain ‘George Penne,’t who | travels throuch Chili and Peru, records it as 
it appears was instrumental in effecting the re- growing in the Agaripes, which are large brane! 
lease from slavery of a Mr. Azariah Pinney, | of the river Amazon. Before this period, | 
gentleman of Bettescombe, near Crewkerne, in ever, other botanical travellers had discovered it 
Somersetshire, whose sentence to death had been | as Haenk, (a Spaniard,) Bonpland, (the | 
commuted to transportation.{ panion and fellow-traveller of M. Hum! 
“But allowing that Sunderland's letter was | and D’Orbigny, (a French botanist.) This last 
addressed to William Penn, what does it prove ? | centleman “furnished dried specimens of the 
Not that he undertook the office in question, but | Jeaves and flowers to the Museum of Natural 
merely that ‘the maids of honour having ac- | History at Paris, in 1828. 
quainted’ the Secretary ‘that they designed to| [py 1837, Sir Robert Schomburgk detected i 
employ him and a Mr. Walden, he therefore re- | erowing in the river Berbice, in British Guiana, 
commended it to Mr. Walden ani to him to | cvlaae tea tren travelling, under the patronage f 
make the most advantageous composition they | her Majesty’s Government, on account of the 
can in their behalf.’ ; Geographical Society of London. He had spe- 
“ Mark, Sunderland rests his recommendation, | cimens collected, and drawings made on the 
not on any previous communication between him- spot, which were afterwards brought to this coun- 
self and Penn, nor between Penn and the maids try, and from which the first full description anl 


The earliest public notice of the discovery of 











‘ 


» > r a9 ‘ 2G} - e ‘ | 
of honour, but merely on their ‘design to em figure of this wonderful plant were published, 
ploy’ him and another; how then can we tell | the same year. 
that Penn was even privy to such design? The} Jn 1846 the first seeds were introduced by 
case of the Taunton maids excited no little inter- | Mr, Bridges to the Royal Gardens at Kew, from 
est both at the time and since, but neither in the | which plants were raised; and from these grov- 
official documents connected therewith, nor in ing plants, and Sir Robert Schomburgk’s drav- 
any general history, nor in the local records, is | jngs, a series of fine plates were prepared by Sit 
there any other allusion to Penn, nor is there | William Hooker, and published in the Bolanic ] 
Magazine for 1847. 





* State Paper Office. Letter Book, 1679-1788. Do- The plant now growing at Chatsworth was re- 
mestic Various. No. 629, p. 324. eeived from Kew on Friday, August 8d. It had 


t Possibly the same G. Pen mentioned by Pepys in| then only four expanded leaves, and 4 fifth 

se 66 i , 2? j 6 , TI 
his « Diary.” April 4, 1660. . ., | opened in the course of two days afterwards. Th 

t See Roberts’ Life of Monmouth, (vol. ii. p. 243) lavovat Of these } as fi inches across, and 
whose authority is family letters in the possession of | argest of these leaves was 0} Inches across, 2 


Mr. Pinney’s descendants, about 16} inches in cireumference. The box i 


’ 
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ghich the plant was enclosed when it came, is 
13} inches square and 8 inches deep, and in every 
-spect, large enough for the purpose. 
A tank (12 feet square, and 3 feet 4 inches 
jeep) Was prepared in one of the large stoves. 
\hoat five cartloads of soil were placed in the 
watre of this; and when the whole was filled up 
with water, and had become sufficiently warm, 
the plant was placed in the centre of the soil— 
‘his was on August the 10th. By the end of 
September 19 leaves had been formed, the largest 
of which measured 3 feet six inches in diameter, 
and nearly 11 feet in cireumference—at which 
time it became necessary to enlarge the tank to 
double its former size, and even now the plant is 
much cramped, as the largest leaves measure 4 
fect 11 inches in diameter, and nearly 14 feet in 
circumference. The construction of the leaves 
js also very peculiar, and the weight they are 
able to sustain is astonishing. An actual experi- 
ment was tried at Chatsworth, by placing a young 
lady upon one of them, who was borne up for 
some time with perfect safety. The leaves are 
also (when separated) very heavy, and Mr. 
Bridges relates, that, on his discovery of the 
plant in Bolivia, he was very desirous to collect 
both leaves, flowers, and seed-vessels ; these he 
had suspended to poles, with small cord tied to 
their stalks. Two Indians—each taking on his 
shoulder an end of the pole—carried them into 
the town. 

The first flower-bud made its appearance at 

Chatsworth on Thursday, November Ist, and 
expanded on Thursday the 8th. The buds rise 
about six inches above the surface of the water, 
beginning to open in the evening: the flowers 
are then of the purest white, and measure about 
ten inches across; the following day, towards 
evening, they begin to exhibit arich pink in the 
centre, and during the night they are fully ex- 
panded; the numerous outside petals being reflexed 
and spreading upon the surface of the water, 
whilst the fine pink centre is elevated nearly 
erect, altogether forming a most singular and 
beautiful object. After this expansion the whole 
of the petals assume a pinkish tint, and the 
flower gradually becomes flaccid, falls on one side 
upon the water, and, by the third evening, fades 
away. During their expansion they emit a pecu- 
liar and pleasant fragrance, not unlike that of 
some kind of ripe fruit: but after the full ex- 
pansion, on the second night, this is no longer 
discernible. 
_ The seed-vessel is prickly, and, according to 
its original discoverers, grows to nearly the size 
of a child’s head : the farinaceous seeds, of which 
it13 full, are roasted by the natives of Guiana, 
and eaten as food; hence the plant has been 
called water maize, but more generally it is 
known in its native habitats by'the name of 
Trupe or Yrupe, literally water-platter, because 
the leaves resemble the broad dishes used in that 
country.— Illustrated London News. 
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INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DANIEL WHEELER. 

The following remarkable circumstance is re- 
lated by Daniel Wheeler, in his narrative of his 
voyage from Rio Janciro to Vandieman’s Land, 
in the summer of 1854. The vessel in which he 
had embarked, was the Henry Freeling, of 101 
tons register ; of course, a small one to encounter 
the heavy storms with which they had been 
visited : 

“To myself a very remarkable and striking 
event took place this morning. Shortly after the 
vessel had shipped a heavy body of water, I went 
up the hatchway to look round for a short inter- 
val; at that moment the seas were running in 
mountainous succession, and I observed that 
some of the loftiest waves were very nearly pre- 
vailing against our little vessel; it seemed as if 
she could not much longer escape being over- 
whelmed by them altogether. I made no remark 
to any one, but soon after we tried to get some 
breakfast : while so occupied, one of the men 
called down to inform us that there was a sight 
worth looking at on deck; it was a large collec- 
tion of a species af whale, close by the ship. I 
thought I should like to see them; there were 
perhaps more than two hundred of these animals 
close to us, each about twelve feet long. When 
I went upon deck after breakfast they were still 
close to our bows; and the man at the helm 
said, that they served as a breakwater for us : 
their being so was afterwards mentioned by some 
other person. At last my eyes were open to 
discover the protection they were affording to our 
little struggling vessel: they occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the surface of the sea, in the 
exact direction between the vessel and the wind 
and waves, reaching so near to us, that some of 
them might have been struck with a harpoon ; 
they remained constantly swimming in gentle and 
steady order, as if to maintain the position of a 
regular phalanx, and I suggested that nothing 
should be done to frighten them away. It was 
openly remarked by some, that not one sea had 
broken on board us, while they occupied their 
useful post; and when they at last retired, it was 
perceived that the waves did not rage with the 
same violence as before they came to our relief. 
I give this wonderful circumstance just as it oc- 
curred ; and if any should be disposed to view it 
as a thing of chance, I do not; for I believe it to 
be one of the great and marvellous works of the 
Lord God Almighty. These friends in need, and 
friends indeed, filled up a sufficiently wide space 
upon two of the large swells of the ocean, com- 
pletely to obstruct the approach of each succeed- 
ing wave opposed to the vessel; so that if the 
third wave from us was coming in lofty foam to- 
wards us, by the time it had rolled over and 
become the second wave, its foaming, threatening 
aspect was destroyed entirely, reaching us at last 
in the form of a dead and harmless swell. They 
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are very oily fish, but seldsm larger than to yield 
about two barrels of oil; they are commonly 
called black fish.”—Friends’ Library. 





SLANDER.—A shrewd old man, who appeared 
to have acquired the art of putting the most fa- 
vourable construction on disagreeable events, 
once mentioned, in my hearing, that people some- 
times told lies respecting him; but he reflected 
that though there were thus some things reported 
to his disadvantage, which were not true, there 
was abundance that was true, which was not re- 
ported. Of course the faults unjustly charged, 
might be fairly permitted to counterpoise those 
which, though true, were not reported. L. 


For Friends’ Review. 
BE READY. 


“© Be ye therefore ready also; for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 


Be ready, and waiting the “Son of Man’s” call, 

The injunction is urgent, and binding on all;— 

The warning is sounded aloud to the ear, 

And the wise, they are they which obey when they 
hear. 


The summons is echoed in palace and cot: 

For the rich and the poor have but one common lot; 
And alike are the solemn monitions that come 

To the matronly grave, or the beautiful young. 


Ah! happy are they who in waiting are found,— 

Who have finished their work, aud with patience 
abound ; 

And have their affections all centered above,— 

Expecting the bridegroom,—the soul’s dearest love. 


As quick as the flash that leaps forth from the sky ; 
Or the twinkling of stars in azure on high; 

So sudden the soul may be summoned away 

From its temporal home, and its tenement clay. 


Oh, then, let us work while as yet it is light, 

For the day will soon close, and then cometh the 
night, 

Wherein can no labor be purposed or done ; 

For no knowledge there is or device in the tomb. 


O! why stand we idle through all our life’s day ? 

For they that will labour are worthy of pay ; 

The terms are salvation,—the reward is expressed, 

In the Lamb’s sweetest whisper, “exter tuto thy 
rest,’ 


Twelfth month, 1819. R. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Cambria steamship, Captain Shannon, which 
left Liverpool on the 15th ult., arrived at Halifax 
on the morving of the 28th. The news by this 
arrival is fourteen days later than the previous 
intelligence. The information thus obtaimed, on 
general topics, is of no great importance. Yet it is 
interesting 1n a mercantile view. Cotton has expe- 
rienced a small advance ; and breadstuffs, particu- 
larly Indian corn, have also risen. American 
securities have slightly improved; and the amount 
of bullion in the Bank of England has been greatly 
increased. 
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The Queen Dowager, Adelaide, widow of We. 
liam IV., died on the 2d of last month, jn the ¢6. 
eighth year of her age. She is repre sented a.° 
truly pious and benevolent woman, exper a a 
private charities, and contributions to char). 
institutions, not less than £20,000, or S109 ¢,, 
annually. Her ample pension, however, stil} }.. . 
large surplus. | a 

Several questions of importance have reeors), 
agitated the political circles in Great Britain, 1), 
subject of free trade, and of protection to jndys:, 
is exciting considerable discussion. <A proposal i, 
abandon Canada, as a dependency of the Brio, 
crown, is said to have been discussed in the (.},. 
net. Should this measure be resolved on, jt y) 
mark a uew era in British history. A cues 
which may seriously affect the relations betwee 
that government and ours, is the course which th» 
English cabinet may adopt in relation to Nica. 
ragua,. 

It appears that on the 16th of Tenth month lac. 
a British officer took forcible possession of the Js), 
of Tigre, on the coast of Honduras, ordering tho 
flag of the nation to be taken down, and that o; 
Great Britain to be raised in its place. The ceting 
commander of the island protested against this pro. 
ceeding, but made no attempts at resistance. This 
seizure is represented as tounded on a disputed 
claim which the government of Great Britain made 
on that of Honduras. This island appears to have 
been ceded, a short time before, to the government 
of the United States, and as the route for a ship 
canal, the contract for which, with the government 
of Nicaragua, the President mentions in his message 
to Congress, is at no great distance from the island 
in question, there is reason to fear that some diffi- 
culty may arise out of the case; particularly after 
the significant intimation in the message, respecting 
the interference of foreign powers. 

Considerable alarm has been excited at New Or- 
leans, from the prospect of another inundation. 


Though Congress has been organized more than 
a week, their proceedings, as far as known, when 
our paper was put to press, do not appear of very 
general interest. We have, however, sufficient in- 
dications of a stormy session. The advocates of 
slavery extension are evidently preparing to resist 
the admission of California asa free state. H. 5. 
Foote, of Mississippi, on the 27th ult., offered a 
resolution to the Senate, which pronounced it the 
duty of Congress to provide suitable territorial go- 
vernments for California, New Mexico and Deseret 
Another Southern Senator offered a resolution calling 
upon the President for information upon what at- 
thority the, people of California have acted in the 
election of a convention to form a state government. 
And upon what basis he formed the opinion, expres- 
sed in his message, that the people of New Mexico 
would at no distant period present themselves lor 
admission into the Union. While it was supposed 
that the people in these territories might probably 
admit slavery among them, the doctrine of non- 
intervention was loudly proclaimed. But the choice 
of the people, as declared by the new constitution, 


_has cracked the bell and quite changed its tone. 


The House of Refuge for Coloured Orphans, which 
by mistake was represented at p. 184 as opened on 
the 3d ult., was opened on the 3lst. A number of 
citizens were present on the occasion, to whom an 
aaretivesnd interesting address was delivered by 
Judge Kelley. 








